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PREFACE 


The text of an address which was to have been broadcast by Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt on April 13, in observance of the 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, and the text of Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman’s first message to Congress, April 16, are 
contained in this issue of /mternational Conciliation. 

It includes also an editorial from The New York Times which is a 
very complete statement of the argument for ratification of treaties 
by a simple majority vote in both Houses of Congress, and the 
text of the Constitution of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations with a commentary on the subject by Mr. 
Howard S. Piquet, Executive Secretary of the Interim Commission 
on Food and Agriculture. A bill now before Congress authorizing 
United States membership in the Organization was passed by 
the House of Representatives on April 30 by a vote of 291 to *5. 

An earlier issue of this series (No. 392, September, 1943) con- 
tained the text of the Final Act of the United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agriculture held at Hot Springs, Virginia, in the 
spring of 1943. 


Nicnotas Murray ButLer 





New York, May 22, 1945. 




















LAST ADDRESS OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT? 


Americans are gathered together this evening in communities all 
over the country to pay tribute to the living memory of Thomas 
Jefferson—one of the greatest of all democrats—and I want to 
make it clear that I am spelling that word “democrats” with a 
small “ 4” 

I wish I had the power, just for this evening, to be present at 
all of these gatherings. 

In this historic year, more than ever before, we do well to con- 
sider the character of Thomas Jefferson as an American citizen of 
the world. 

As Minister to France, then as our first Secretary of State, and 
as our third President, Jefferson was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the United States as a vital factor in international 
affairs. 

It was he who first sent our Navy into far distant waters to de- 
fend our rights. And the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine 
was the logical development of Jefferson’s far-seeing foreign policy. 

Today this nation which Jefferson helped so greatly to build is 
playing a tremendous part in the battle for the rights of man all 
over the world. 

Today we are part of the vast Allied force—a force composed 
of flesh and blood and steel and spirit—which is today destroying 
the makers of war, the breeders of hate, in Europe and in Asia. 

In Jefferson’s time our Navy consisted of only a handful of 
frigates—but that tiny Navy taught nations across the Atlantic 
that piracy in the Mediterranean—acts of aggression against peace- 
ful commerce and the enslavement of their crews—was one of 
those things which, among neighbors, simply was not done. 

Today we have learned in the agony of war that great power 
involves great responsibility. Today we can no more escape the 
consequence of German and Japanese aggression than could he 
avoid the consequences of attacks by the Barbary Corsairs a cen- 
tury and a half before. 


1 Reprinted from the Congressional Record, Vol. 91, No. 74, _ 16, 1945. 
Address was to have been delivered on April 13 in observance of Jefferson Day. 
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We as Americans do not choose to deny our responsibility. 

Nor do we intend to abandon our determination that, within the 
lives of our children and our children’s children, there will not bea 
third world war. 

We seek peace—enduring peace. More than an end to war, we 
want an end to the beginnings of all wars—yes, an end to this 
brutal, inhuman, and thoroughly impractical method of settling 
the differences between governments. 

The once powerful malignant Nazi State is crumbling; the Jap- 
anese war lords are receiving, in their own homeland, the retribu- 
tion for which they asked when they attacked Pearl Harbor. 

But the mere conquest of our enemies is not enough. 

We must go on to do all in our power to conquer the doubts and 
the fears, the ignorance and the greed, which made this horror 
possible. 

Thomas Jefferson, himself a distinguished scientist, once spoke 
of the “brotherly spirit of science, which unites into one family 
all its votaries of whatever grade, and however widely dispersed 
throughout the different quarters of the globe.” 

Today, science has brought all the different quarters of the 
globe so close together that it is imposssible to isolate them one 
from another. 

Today we are faced with the preeminent fact that, if civiliza- 
tion is to survive, we must cultivate the science of human rela- 
tionships—the ability of all peoples of all kinds to live together 
and work together in the same world at peace. 

Let me assure you that my hand is the steadier for the work that 
is to be done, that I move more firmly into the task, knowing that 
you—tmillions and millions of you—are joined with me in the re- 
solve to make this work endure. 

The work, my friends, is peace; more than an end of this war— 
an end to the beginnings of all wars; yes, an end, forever, to this 
impractical, unrealistic settlement of the differences between gov- 
ernments by the mass killing of peoples. Today as we move against 
the terrible scourge of war, as we go forward toward the greatest 
contribution that any generation of human beings can make in 
this world—the contribution of lasting peace—I ask you to keep 
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up your faith. I measure the sound, solid achievement that can be 
made at this time by the straight edge of your own confidence and 
your resolve. And to you, and to all Americans who dedicate 
themselves with us to the making of an abiding peace, I say: 

The only limit to our realization of tomorrow will be our doubts 
of today. Let us move forward with strong and active faith. 





ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN 
TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES? 


April 16, 1945 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Members of the Congress: It is with 
a heavy heart that I stand before you, my friends and colleagues 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Only yesterday, we laid to rest the mortal remains of our be- 
loved President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. At a time like this, 
words are inadequate. The most eloquent tribute would be a rev- 
erent silence. 

Yet, in this decisive hour, when world events are moving so 
rapidly, our silence might be misunderstood and might give com- 
fort to our enemies. 

In His infinite wisdom, Almighty God has seen fit to take from 
us a great man who loved, and was beloved by, all humanity. 

No man could possibly fill the tremendous void left by the pass- 
ing of that noble soul. No words can ease the aching hearts of un- 
told millions of every race, creed, and color. The world knows it 
has lost a heroic champion of justice and freedom. 

‘Tragic fate has thrust upon us grave responsibilities. We must 
carry on. Our departed leader never looked backward. He looked 
forward and moved forward. That is what he would want us to do. 
That is what America will do. 

So much blood has already been shed for the ideals which we 
cherish, and for which Franklin Delano Roosevelt lived and died, 
that we dare not permit even a momentary pause in the hard fight 
for victory. 

Today, the entire world is looking to America for enlightened 
leadership to peace and progress. Such a leadership requires vision, 
courage, and tolerance. It can be provided only by a united na- 
tion deeply devoted to the highest ideals. 

I call upon all Americans to help me keep our nation united in 
defense of those ideals which have been so eloquently proclaimed 
by Franklin Roosevelt. 


1 Reprinted from the Congressional Record, Vol. 91, No. 74, April 16, 1945. 
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| want, in turn, to assure my fellow Americans and all of those 
who love peace and liberty throughout the world that I will sup- 
port and defend those ideals with all my strength and with all my 
heart. That is my duty, and I shall not shirk it. 

So that there can be no possible misunderstanding, both Ger- 
many and Japan can be certain, beyond any shadow of doubt, 
America will continue the fight for freedom until no vestige of re- 
sistance remains. 

We are deeply conscious of the fact that much hard fighting is 
still ahead of us. 

Having to pay such a heavy price to make complete victory 
certain, America will never become a party to any plan for par- 
tial victory. 

_ To settle for merely another temporary respite would surely 

the future security of all the world. 

Our demand has been, and it remains, unconditional surrender. 

We will not traffic with the breakers of the peace on the terms 
of the peace. 

The responsibility for the making of the peace—and it is a 
very grave responsibility—must rest with the defenders of the 
peace, the United Nations. We are not unconscious of the dic- 
tates of humanity. We do not wish to see unnecessary or unjusti- 
fied suffering. But the laws of God and of man have been violated 
and the guilty must not go unpunished. Nothing shall shake our 
determination to punish the war criminals even though we must 
pursue them to the ends of the earth. 

Lasting peace can never be secured if we permit our dangerous 
opponents to plot future wars with impunity at any mountain re- 
treat, however distant. 

In this shrinking world, it is futile to seek safety behind geo- 

graphical barriers. Real security will be found only in law and in 
justice. 

Here in America we have labored long and hard to achieve a 
social order worthy of our great heritage. In our time tremendous 
progress has been made toward a really democratic way of life. 
Let me assure the forward-looking people of America that there 
will be no relaxation in our efforts to improve the lot of the com- 


mon people. 
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In the difficult days ahead, unquestionably we shall face 
lems of staggering proportions. However, with the faith of our 
fathers in our hearts, we fear no future. 

On the battlefields, we have frequently faced overwhelming 
odds—and won. At home, Americans will not be less resolute, 

We shall never cease our struggle to preserve and maintain our 
American way of life. 

At this very moment America, along with her brave allies, is 
paying again a heavy price for the defense of our freedom. With 
characteristic energy, we are assisting in the liberation of entire 
nations. Gradually, the shackles of slavery are being broken by 
the forces of freedom. 

All of us are praying for a speedy victory. Every day peace is 
delayed costs a terrible toll. 

The armies of liberation today are bringing to an end Hitler's 
ghastly threat to dominate the world. Tokyo rocks under the 
weight of our bombs. 

The grand strategy of a United Nations’ war has been deter- 
mined—due in no small measure to the vision of our departed 
Commander in Chief. We are now carrying out our part of that 
strategy under the able direction of Admiral Leahy, General Mar- 
shall, Admiral King, General Arnold, General Eisenhower, Ad- 
miral Nimitz, and General MacArthur. 

I want the entire world to know that this direction must and 
will remain unchanged and unhampered. 

Our debt to the heroic men and valiant women in the service of 
our country can never be repaid. They have earned our undying 
gratitude. America will never forget their sacrifices. Because of 
these sacrifices, the dawn of justice and freedom throughout the 
world slowly casts its gleam across the horizon. 

Our forefathers came to our rugged shores in search of religious 
tolerance, political freedom, and economic opportunity. For those 
fundamental rights, they risked their lives. We well know today 
that such rights can be preserved only by constant vigilance, the 
eternal price of liberty. 

Within an hour after I took the oath of office, I announced that 
the San Francisco Conference would proceed. We will face the 
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problems of peace with the same courage that we have faced and 
mastered the problems of war. 

In the memory of those who have made the supreme sacrifice, 
in the memory of our fallen President, we shall not fail. 

It is not enough to yearn for peace. We must work, and if nec- 
essary, fight for it. The task of creating a sound international or- 
ganization is complicated and difficult. Yet, without such organiza- 
tion, the rights of man on earth cannot be protected. Machinery 
for the just settlement of international differences must be found. 
Without such machinery, the entire world will have to remain an 
armed camp. The world will be doomed to deadly conflict, devoid 
of hope for real peace. 

Fortunately, people have retained hope for a durable’ peace. 
Thoughtful people have always had faith that ultimately justice 
must triumph. Past experience surely indicates that, without jus- 
tice, an enduring peace becomes impossible. 

In bitter despair, some people have come to believe that wars are 
inevitable. With tragic fatalism, they insist that as wars have 
always been, of necessity, wars will always be. To such defeatism, 
men and women of good will must not and cannot yield. The out- 
look for humanity is not so hopeless. 

During the darkest hours of this horrible war, entire nations 
were kept going by something intangible—hope. When warned 
that abject submission offered the only salvation against over- 
whelming power, hope showed the way to victory. 

Hope has become the secret weapon of the forces of liberation. 

Aggressors could not dominate the human mind. As long as 
hope remains the spirit of man will never be crushed. 

But hope alone was not and is not sufficient to avert war. We 
must not only have hope but we must have faith enough to work 
with other peace-loving nations to maintain the peace. Hope was 
not enough to beat back the aggressors as long as the peace-loving 
nations were unwilling to come to each other’s defense. The ag- 
gressors were beaten back only when the peace-loving nations 

united to defend themselves. 

If wars in the future are to be prevented, the peace-loving na- 
tions must be united in their determination to keep the peace un- 
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der law. The breaking of the peace anywhere is the concern of 
peace-loving nations everywhere. 

Nothing is more essential to the future peace of the world than 
continued cooperation of the nations which had to muster the forge 
necessary to defeat the conspiracy of the Fascist powers to domi- 
nate the world. 

While these great States have a special responsibility to enforce 
the peace, their responsibility is based upon the obligations rest. 
ing upon all States, large and small, not to use force in interna 
tional relations except in the defense of law. The responsibility of 
the great States is to serve and not dominate the peoples of the 
world. 

To build the foundation of enduring peace we must not only 
work in harmony with our friends abroad but we must have the 
united support of our own people. 

Even the most experienced pilot cannot bring a ship safely into 
harbor, unless he has the full cooperation of the crew. For the 
benefit of all, every individual must do his duty. 

I appeal to every American, regardless of party, race, creed, or 
color, to support our efforts to build a strong and lasting United 
Nations organization. 

You, the Members of Congress, surely know how I feel. Only 
with your help can I hope to complete one of the greatest tasks 
ever assigned to a public servant. With divine guidance, and your 
help, we will find the new passage to a far better world, a kindly 
and friendly world, with just and lasting peace. 

With confidence, I am depending upon all of you. 

To destroy greedy tyrants with plans of world domination, we 
cannot continue in successive generations to sacrifice our finest 
youth. 

In the name of human decency and civilization, a more rational 
method of deciding national differences must and will be found. 


America must assist suffering humanity back along the path of | 


peaceful progress. This will require time and tolerance. We shall 
need also an abiding faith in the people, the kind of faith and cour- 
age which Franklin Delano Roosevelt always had. 

Today, America has become one of the most powerful forces 
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for good on earth. We must keep it so. We have achieved a world 
leadership which does not depend solely upon our military and 
naval might. 

We have learned to fight with other nations in common defense 
of our freedom. We must now learn to live with other nations for 
our mutual good. We must learn to trade more with other nations 


) so that there may be—for our mutual advantage—increased pro- 


duction, increased employment, and better standards of living 
throughout the world. 

May we Americans live up to our glorious heritage. 

In that way, America may well lead the world to peace and 


ty. 

At this moment, I have in my heart a prayer. As I assume my 
heavy duties, | humbly pray to Almighty God, in the words of 
Solomon : 

“Give therefore Thy servant an understanding heart to judge 
Thy people, that I may discern between good and bad: For who 
is able to judge this Thy so great a people?” 

I ask only to be a good and faithful servant of my Lord and my 
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TEXT OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
Howard S. Piquet 


INTRODUCTION 


By the beginning of this century it was clear that there was ur. 
gent need of a world center for agricultural information. In 1905 
the International Institute of Agriculture was established in 
Rome. In 1937 the “Mixed Committee” in Geneva emphasized 
the necessity for “the marriage between food and agriculture” 
and in 1943 the United Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture at Hot Springs pointed to the international disgrace and, 
indeed, the international danger arising from the fact that two 
thirds of the world’s population is undernourished and a large 
proportion of the remainder ignorant of the principles of good 
nutrition. In July of that year an Interim Commission was insti- 
tuted, in accordance with the resolution of the Conference, to 
draw up a Constitution for a permanent body to meet this situa- 
tion. That Constitution was circulated to the Governments of the 
United Nations and by April, 1945, had been approved by twenty. 
In a few months the first Conference of the new international 
body dealing with food and agriculture, the Food and Agricul 
ture Organization of the United Nations (the FAO) will be called 
and the work of the permanent organization will begin. 

In these days when one event succeeds another with telegraphic 
rapidity it is difficult to focus one’s mind on the more distant fu- 
ture, but it is partly on account of that rapidity that it is essential 
to plan for the distant future. To the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) has been allotted the 


duty of facing the immediate problems of rehabilitation and re- | 


construction. The FAO, in contrast, is concerned with long-range 
problems, even though the closest cooperation with UNRRA will 
be necessary as regards the future of agriculture. 

The work of the FAO will be advisory rather than executive. 
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The FAO will have no power to enforce decisions upon the gov- 
ernments of the world. On the other hand, its advisory powers, 
as defined in the Constitution, are broad and sweeping, particularly 
so inasmuch as the word “agriculture” is defined to include for- 
estry and fisheries. 

Up to 1939 the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
published certain valuable statistics dealing with agricultural 
products and with international trade therein. There were several 
bodies claiming to be international dealing with forestry, and 
several others interested in fisheries but only in specific areas of 
the oceans. During the war these various bodies have virtually 
been unable to continue their activities internationally in any true 
sense of that word. On the other hand, the progress of the war 
has increased the need of such activities to an extent that can 
hardly be realized by anyone not directly connected with either 
nutrition, agriculture, forestry or fisheries. 

Furthermore, shortages of food and of shipping have rendered 
imperative so much government control and regulation that a vast 
amount of additional information has been collected on the re- 
quirements of the various sections of each community and the 
methods of meeting these requirements by enforced changes in 
the introduction, processing, and distribution of agricultural 
products. It was imperative that steps should be taken to plan for 
the collection and collation of all these data and the Interim Com- 
mission was the obvious body to undertake the task. Therefore, 
after framing the Constitution, it proceeded to explore the ground 
with the assistance of five Technical Committees: Nutrition and 
Food Management, Agricultural Production, Forestry, Fisheries, 
and Statistics. The First Conference of the new body will thus 
be provided with a broad survey of the task it has to face. 

Abundant evidence has been forthcoming that even under peace 
conditions over two thirds of the world’s population do not re- 
ceive adequate nourishment. This fact is due partially to ignorance, 
but mainly to poverty. On the one hand, therefore, it will be the 
duty of the FAO to foster research on nutritional problems and 
to spread that knowledge throughout the world; on the other 
hand, to face this question of poverty as the fundamental issue. 
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Considering that a large majority of the world’s population is en- 


gaged in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, it is for the new body. 


to do all in its power to raise the standard of efficiency of produc- 
tion, particularly in the less developed areas of the world where 
purchasing power is at its lowest. Increased demand by these peo- 
ples for manufactured goods will result in a universal 

economy, the attainment of which is one of the principal objec- 
tives of future international action. 

Although the undeveloped areas are of primary importance, 
much will be done to aid farmers in more advanced countries 
both by education and research. To take one example, soil erosion 
is a danger both to poverty-stricken and to more advanced coun- 
tries where farmers sacrifice permanent fertility to temporary 
gains. It may be noted that increased production of protective 
foods would tend to a better system of cultivating the soil. 

Skilled advice is also needed all over the world in the preserva- 
tion of forests which too often are treated as mines to be exhausted 
rather than as the source of regular crops. Similarly, research on 
the productivity of fisheries is urgently required in order to ex- 
pand the consumption of this valuable food and to insure both 
careful conservation of existing fisheries and the exploitation of 
new fishing areas. 

Under modern conditions agricultural crops, freshly caught fish, 
and felled trees are merely raw materials. Much processing is 
necessary before these raw materials reach the consumer and 
these intermediate stages will demand the closest attention of the 
FAO. Marketing, both national and international, will benefit by 
the results of research and dissemination of knowledge. But it is 
in the field of international marketing that executive rather than 
advisory action appears necessary. The world has been outraged 
by the planned destruction of food in one country while another 
country is going hungry. It has been more mildly horrified by the 
international policy of some governments who, for political rea- 
sons, have artificially diverted the normal flow of food produc- 
tion. To throw food into the sea or to burn it as fuel for the sake 
of maintaining prices strikes even the most casual observer as 
wanton waste that can only result in woeful want. 
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After careful deliberation the Interim Commission decided 
that commodity arrangements by preference should be handled 
by an international body specifically entrusted with this task. Ob- 
viously all commodity arrangements dealing with agricultural or 
other products should be handled by one organization—on which 
the FAO would expect to be adequately represented. If no such 
organization is set up it would be possible for the FAO, under 
Article IV of its Constitution, to undertake such duties with re- 
gard to agricultural commodities. In any case it will be among its 
first duties to press for some solution of what is at the moment 
one of the most serious problems facing the world. 

The efficiency of the new organization will largely depend on 
the accuracy of the information it collects and disseminates. That 
information must in the main be provided by governments. Un- 
der Article XI of the Constitution each member nation promises 
“to communicate periodically to the Organization reports on the 
progress made toward achieving the purpose of the Organization 
set forth in the Preamble and on the action taken on the basis of 
recommendations made and conventions submitted by the Confer- 
ence.” At the present moment many governments in the world do 


,not possess the necessary machinery for providing statistics of 


the comprehensive and far-reaching nature required by this Arti- 
cle. It will be among the primary duties of the FAO to assist gov- 
ernments to set up the necessary statistical machinery. The fact 
that these reports will be submitted to an international body and 
there analyzed and compared should do much to force into the 
open any failure by individual governments to carry out their 
duty to their own people of raising within their own country 
“levels of nutrition and standards of living.” 

The machinery provided for achieving the ideals set forth in the 
Constitution is not restricted to the reception of government re- 
ports. The FAO may send missions of experts when requested, 
may organize exchange of teachers and administrators, may assist 
in a variety of ways, e.g., films and radio, that modern science has 
made possible. Thus an undeveloped country will never have the 
excuse that it cannot obtain assistance and information to raise 
the levels of nutrition, the standards of living of its people, to 
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secure improved efficiency in the production of all food and agri- 
cultural products, to better the condition of rural populations. 

There is little doubt that some form of social and economic 
council will be set up representing first the United Nations and 
eventually all those considered fit to enter the comity of nations. 
Under such a council there will be a number of functional organ- 
izations of which the FAO will be one. Among them probably 
will be organizations dealing with transport, including aviation, 
commodity agreements, health, education, and others. The In- 
ternational Labor Organization, “primus inter pares,” will head 
the list. The precise relations of these bodies to the Economic 
and Social Council and to each other is not yet defined but it is 
clear that careful planning will be necessary to avoid overlapping 
and waste of energy. It is clear also that from the point of view of 
the individual governments requests both for information and 
financial support must be coordinated at an early stage. 

It is difficult and indeed almost impossible to calculate the size 
of the staff required to carry out such varied duties. It is therefore 
impossible to state what contributions will be necessary from the 
different countries. For the first year the estimated expenditure of 
the FAO is $2,500,000. This sum is to be contributed by the. 
member nations in proportions calculated on the basis of their 
ability to pay, modified in certain cases because of their suffer- 
ings and losses during the war. The percentage varies from 25 per 
cent from the United States of America, 15 per cent from the 
United Kingdom, 8 per cent from the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, 6.5 percent from China, to 0.5 per cent from the 


- ‘smallest countries. When the Organization is in full working 


order it is probable that its expenses will reach a much higher 
point. It is estimated that after the first year the budget will in- 
crease to about $5,000,000. 

As stated above, accurate statistics are vital, but the interpre- 
tation and collation of these statistics will require the services of 
highly skilled experts. Moreover, the more important officials 
must be capable of meeting on their own ground the greatest 
specialists on the various aspects of nutrition and agriculture and 
must also be capable of dealing with official representatives from 
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all nations. The salaries offered, therefore, must be sufficient to 
attract and retain men and women of the highest caliber. They 
will be selected on grounds of efficiency, but care must also be 
taken to insure that the personnel shall be recruited on as wide a 
geographical basis as possible. On the one hand, the international 
character of the staff must be maintained; on the other, knowledge 
of conditions in all areas of the world is of almost equal importance. 

Enough has been said to indicate the scope and importance of 
the work envisaged for this new Organization. Many points have 
been left for decision by the first Conference which under the 
Constitution has the power to decide the future seat of the Organ- 
ization, the language or languages to be employed, and the admis- 
sion of new members. The history of the last two years has shown 
that its aims meet with almost universal approval. The requisite 
minimum number of nations have accepted the new Constitution, 
the time for action has almost arrived, the urgent need for its 
activities before the world has reverted to its old haphazard 
methods is obvious. 

One question remains. How far is the Constitution likely to 
provide the necessary machinery for the accomplishment of its 
purposes? It may be worth while to consider its provisions in 
some detail. 

The Constitution is broad and simple. Its framers realized that 
a body of this kind must be able to develop as need arises, more 
particularly in view of the fact that other functional organizations 
will be created under the Social and Economic Council. Its breadth, 
therefore, must not be ascribed to vagueness or lack of purpose, 
but to the belief that an organization, to be alive, must within 
specified limits possess freedom to grow and expand as oppor- 
tunity offers. 


Preamble 

By the preamble each signatory government assumes responsi- 
bility for raising the standard of living of its own people, par- 
ticularly those in rural districts. Such a deliberate statement in- 
volves a somewhat new conception of the duties of a government 
—at all events an explicit rather than an implicit affirmation. 
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This definite statement that the member nations propose to con- 
tribute to “an expanding world economy”’ lays down a policy for 
the United Nations which should affect not only agriculture, but 
the whole social and economic life of the nations. 


Article I (Functions of the Organization), Paragraph 2 

The phrase “shall promote and, where appropriate, shall rec- 
ommend national and international action with respect to” agri- 
cultural credit and commodity arrangements limits the activity of 
the FAO. If no international body were to undertake action in 
these fields, the FAO would be free under Article I, 3(c) to take 
the necessary steps to set up such a body dealing with agricul- 
tural products. 

Article I (Functions of the Organization), Paragraph 3, (b) 

Those cognizant of the history of the Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations will remember how firmly some of the 
great powers refused to allow that Commission to send any mis- 
sions to the mandated areas. 


Article II (Membership), Paragraph 2 

Nations which are not included among the United Nations may 
be divided into neutrals, pro-Axis countries that have surrendered, 
and Germany and Japan. Their entry into the FAO may perhaps 
be looked at in that order. Eventually, that body to fulfil its fune- 
tions adequately must become world wide. 


Article III (The Conference), Paragraph 2 

Inasmuch as the FAO is to deal with nutrition, agriculture, for- 
estry, and fisheries, a variety of associates and advisers will be 
necessary. 
Article IV (Functions of the Conference), Paragraphs 2 and 3 

The whole procedure concerning recommendations and conven- 
tions may be compared with that of the ILO. 


Article 1V (Functions of the Conference), Paragraph 4, (b) 

It will be remembered what difficulties were encountered by the 
League of Nations in connection with the representation put for- 
ward by minorities and private persons. It is important that the 
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FAO shall not become a platform for petty grievances or unbal- 
anced enthusiasts. 
Article V (The Executive Committee), Paragraphs 1, 2, 4 

The intention is clearly to insure that the Executive Committee 
shall consist of experts deeply interested in the aims of the Or- 

ization from the technical or administrative point of view. The 

framers of the Constitution have clearly analyzed the functions of 
the Council of the League of Nations, of the governing Body of 
the ILO, and of the Permanent Committee of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, and have drafted this Article in the 
light of that experience. No provision is made to regulate the 
length of tenure of office of members of the Committee. 


Article VI (Other Committees and Conferences), Paragraph 2 

Under this Article the FAO should provide a focal point for the 
numerous international organizations dealing with nutrition and 
agriculture. The Conference thus assembled should offer ample 
opportunity for the Organization to become acquainted with the 
latest developments in these various fields. 

Articles VII (The Director-General) and VIII (Staff) 

These Articles should be read in the light of the experience 
gathered by the League of Nations and the ILO from 1919 to 
1939. Those especially interested may wish to refer to the find- 
ings of the various League of Nations Committees that dealt with 
the problems. 

Article X (Regional and Liaison Offices) 

The precise functions of the Regional Standing Committees are 
not defined. The Middle East, the Latin Americas, and the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Area have already made certain progress 
toward establishing centers for carrying out the a ms of the FAO. 


Article XI (Reports by Members) 

This Article probably represents the most important method of 
carrying out the aims of the Organization. The power given to the 
Director-General to analyze these reports will enable the Confer- 
ence to watch the progress that each nation is making in the fields 
of nutrition and agriculture. 
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One of the first duties of the FAO will be to decide what the 
form of the report should be, obviously an exceedingly difficult 
task since no one scheme can be suitable for every nation. The de. 
velopment of a uniform statistical outline will require years of 
experiment. 


Article XII (Cooperation with Other Organizations) 

If all the various functional organizations now projected come 
into existence the need for close cooperation will be imperative, 
It is indeed difficult to separate nutrition from those other factors 
necessary for health. In the past the ILO has taken a beneficent 
interest in problems of agricultural labor, including vocational agri- 
cultural education. 

The need for common service, particularly with regard to trans- 
lations and the management of international conferences, seems to 
point to the location of some or all of these functional organiza- 
tions in the same place. 


Article XVIII (Expenses) 
This Article is left vague in view of the uncertainty of the fu- 


ture position. If the various functional organizations each have a 


separate budget the difficulties of securing adequate finance is , 


obvious. It would appear probable that some arrangement would 
be made whereby the Social and Economic Council will assist in 
the necessary allocations. If this were not done, considerable in- 
convenience would be caused to individual governments. 


Article XIX (Withdrawal) 

No machinery has been devised by which nations can be made 
to pay their debts to international organizations. If, however, a 
member has approved the estimate for the following year, it is 
obviously just that he should pay a contribution to meet the re- 
sultant expenditure. 


Article XXI (Entry into Force of Constitution) 

Arrangements for the first Conference could not be made until 
the required number of nations had formally signified their accept- 
ance of the Constitution and the obligations therein contained. The 
signing of the Constitution will probably take place immediately 
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before the first Conference. Thus there should be no gap between 
the dissolution of the Interim Commission and the acceptance of 
responsibility by the Conference of the FAO. 


Text OF THE CONSTITUTION 

PREAMBLE 

The nations accepting this Constitution, being determined to 
promote the common welfare by furthering separate and collec- 
tive action on their part for the purposes of 

raising levels of nutrition and standards of living of the peoples 

under their respective jurisdictions, 

ing improvements in the efficiency of the production and 

distribution of all food and agricultural products, 

bettering the condition of rural populations, 

and thus contributing toward an expanding world economy, 
hereby establish the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, hereinafter referred to as the “Organization,” 
through which the Members will report to one another on the 
measures taken and the progress achieved in the fields of action 
set forth above. 


ARTICLE I (FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANIZATION) 


1. The Organization shall collect, analyze, interpret, and dis- 
seminate information relating to nutrition, food and agriculture. 

2, The Organization shall promote and, where appropriate, 
shall recommend national and international action with respect to 

(a) scientific, technological, social, and economic research 
relating to nutrition, food and agriculture; 

(b) the improvement of education and administration relating 
to nutrition, food and agriculture, and the spread of public 
knowledge of nutritional and agricultural science and practice; 

(c) the conservation of natural resources and the adoption of 
improved methods of agricultural production; 

(d) the improvement of the processing, marketing, and dis- 
tribution of food and agricultural products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the provision of adequate agri- 
cultural credit, national and international; 
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(f) the adoption of international policies with respect to ag. 
ricultural commodity arrangements. 

3- It shall also be the function of the Organization 

(a) to furnish such technical assistance as governments may 
request; 

(b) to organize, in cooperation with the governments con- 
cerned, such missions as may be needed to assist them to fulfil 
the obligations arising from their acceptance of the recommenda. 
tions of the United Nations Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture; and 

(c) generally to take all necessary and appropriate action to 
implement the purposes of the Organization as set forth in the 
Preamble. 

ARTICLE 11 (MEMBERSHIP) 


1. The original Members of the Organization shall be such of 
the nations specified in Annex I as accept this Constitution in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article XXI. 

2. Additional Members may be admitted to the Organization by 
a vote concurred in by a two-thirds majority of all the members 
of the Conference and upon acceptance of this Constitution as in 
force at the time of admission. 


ARTICLE 11 (THE CONFERENCE) 


1. There shall be a Conference of the Organization in which 
each Member nation shall be represented by one member. 

2. Each Member nation may appoint an alternate, associates, 
and advisers to its member of the Conference. The Conference 
may make rules concerning the participation of alternates, associ- 
ates, and advisers in its proceedings, but any such participation 
shall be without the right to vote except in the case of an alternate 
or associate participating in the place of a member. 

3. No member of the Conference may represent more than one 
Member nation. 

4. Each Member nation shall have only one vote. 

5. The Conference may invite any public international organiza- 
tion which has responsibilities related to those of the Organiza- 
tion to appoint a representative who shall participate in its meet- 
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ings on the conditions prescribed by the Conference. No such rep- 


) resentative shall have the right to vote. 


6. The Conference shall meet at least once in every year. 
7. The Conference shall elect its own officers, regulate its own 
ure, and make rules governing the convocation of sessions 
and the determination of agenda. 
8. Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Constitution 
or by rules made by the Conference, ali matters shall be decided 
by the Conference by a simple majority of the votes cast. 


ARTICLE IV (FUNCTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE) 


1. The Conference shall determine the policy and approve the 
budget of the Organization and shall exercise the other powers 
conferred upon it by this Constitution. 

2. The Conference may by a two-thirds majority of the votes 
cast make recommendations concerning questions relating to food 
and agriculture to be submitted to Member nations for considera- 
tion with a view to implementation by national action. 

3. The Conference may by a two-thirds majority of the votes 
cast submit conventions concerning questions relating to food and 
agriculture to Member nations for consideration with a view to 
their acceptance by the appropriate constitutional procedure. 

4. The Conference shall make rules laying down the procedure 
to be followed to secure: 

(a) proper consultation with governments and adequate tech- 
nical preparation prior to consideration by the Conference of 
proposed recommendations and conventions; and 

(b) proper consultation with governments in regard to rela- 
tions between the Organization and national institutions or pri- 
vate persons. 

5. The Conference may make recommendations to any public 
international organization regarding any matter pertaining to the 
purpose of the Organization. 

6. The Conference may by a two-thirds majority of the votes 
cast agree to discharge any other functions consistent with the 
purposes of the Organization which may be assigned to it by gov- 
ernments or provided for by any arrangement between the Or- 
ganization and any other public international organization. 
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ARTICLE V (THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE) 


1. The Conference shall appoint an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of not less than nine or more than fifteen members or al- 
ternate or associate members of the Conference or their advisers 
who are qualified by administrative experience or other special 
qualifications to contribute to the attainment of the purpose of the 
Organization. There shall be not more than one member from any 
Member nation. The tenure and other conditions of office of the the 
members of the Executive Committee shall be subject to rules to 
be made by the Conference. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article, the 
Conference shall have regard in appointing the Executive Com- 
mittee to the desirability that its membership should reflect as 
varied as possible an experience of different types of economy in 
relation to food and agriculture. 

3. The Conference may delegate to the Executive Committee 
such powers as it may determine, with the exception of the powers 
set forth in paragraph 2 of Article II, Article IV, paragraph 1 of 
Article VII, Article XIII, and Article XX of this Constitution. 

4. The members of the Executive Committee shall exercise the 
powers delegated to them by the Conference on behalf of the 
whole Conference and not as representatives of their respective 
governments. 

5. The Executive Committee shall appoint its own officers and, 
subject to any decisions of the Conference, shall regulate its own 
procedure. 


ARTICLE VI (OTHER COMMITTEES AND CONFERENCES) 


1. The Conference may establish technical and regional stand- 
ing committees and may appoint committees to study and report 
on any matter pertaining to the purpose of the Organization. 

2. The Conference may convene general, technical, regional, or 
other special conferences and may provide for the representation 
at such conferences, in such manner as it may determine, of na- 
tional and international bodies concerned with nutrition, food and 
agriculture. 
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ARTICLE Vil (THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL) 


1. There shall be a Director-General of the Organization who 
shall be appointed by the Conference by such procedure and on 


- uch terms as it may determine. 


2. Subject to the general supervision of the Conference and its 
Executive Committee, the Director-General shail have full power 
and authority to direct the work of the Organization. 

3. The Director-General or a representative designated by him 
shall participate, without the right to vote, in all meetings of the 
Conference and of its Executive Committee and shall formulate 
for consideration by the Conference and the Executive Committee 
proposals for appropriate action in regard to matters coming be- 
fore them. 


ARTICLE Vill (STAFF) 


1. The staff of the Organization shall be appointed by the Di- 
rector-General in accordance with such procedure as may be de- 
termined by rules made by the Conference. 

z. The staff of the Organization shall be responsible to the 
Director-General. Their responsibilities shall be exclusively in- 
ternational in character and they shall not seek or receive instruc- 
tions in regard to the discharge thereof from any authority ex- 
ternal to the Organization. The Member nations undertake fully 
to respect the international character of the responsibilities of the 
staff and not to seek to influence any of their nationals in the dis- 
charge of such responsibilities. 

3. In appointing the staff the Director-General shall, subject to 
the paramount importance of securing the highest standards of 
efficiency and of technical competence, pay due regard to the im- 
portance of selecting personnel recruited on as wide a geographical 
basis as is possible. 

4. Each Member nation undertakes, in so far as it may be possi- 
ble under its constitutional procedure, to accord to the Director- 
General and senior staff diplomatic privileges and immunities and 
to accord to other members of the staff all facilities and immun- 
ities accorded to nondiplomatic personnel attached to diplomatic 
missions, or alternatively to accord to such other members of the 
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staff the immunities and facilities which may hereafter be accorded 
to equivalent members of the staffs of other public international 
organizations. 
ARTICLE IX (SEAT) 
The seat of the Organization shall be determined by the Con- 
ference. 
ARTICLE X (REGIONAL AND LIAISON OFFICES) 


1. There shall be such regional offices as the Director-General 
with the approval of the Conference may decide. 

2. The Director-General may appoint officials for liaison with 
particular countries or areas subject to the agreement of the gov- 
ernment concerned. 


ARTICLE XI (REPORTS BY MEMBERS) 


1. Each Member nation shall communicate periodically to the 
Organization reports on the progress made toward achieving the 
purpose of the Organization set forth in the Preamble and on the 
action taken on the basis of recommendations made and conven- 
tions submitted by the Conference. 

2. These reports shall be made at such times and in such form 
and shall contain such particulars as the Conference may request, 

3. The Director-General shall submit these reports, together 
with analyses thereof, to the Conference and shall publish such 
reports and analyses as may be approved for publication by the 
Conference together with any reports relating thereto adopted by 
the Conference. 

4. The Director-General may request any Member nation to 
submit information relating to the purpose of the Organization. 


5. Each Member nation shall, on request, communicate to the | 


Organization, on publication, all laws and regulations and official 
reports and statistics concerning nutrition, food and agriculture. 


ARTICLE XII (COOPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS) 


1. In order to provide for close cooperation between the Or- 
ganization and other public international organizations with re- 
lated responsibilities, the Conference may, subject to the provi 
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sions of Article XIII, enter into agreements with the 
authorities of such organizations defining the distribution of re- 
sponsibilities and methods of cooperation. 

2. The Director-General may, subject to any decisions of the 
Conference, enter into agreements with other public international 
organizations for the maintenance of common services, for com- 
mon arrangements in regard to recruitment, training, conditions of 
service, and other related matters, and for interchanges of staff. 


ARTICLE XII (RELATION TO ANY GENERAL WORLD ORGANIZATION) 


1. The Organization shall, in accordance with the procedure 
provided for in the following paragraph, constitute a part of any 
general international organization to which may be entrusted the 
coordination of the activities of international organizations with 
specialized responsibilities. 

2. Arrangements for defining the relations between the Organ- 
ization and any such general organization shall be subject to the 
approval of the Conference. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article XX, such arrangements may, if approved by the Confer- 
ence by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast, involve modifica- 
tion of the provisions of this Constitution: Provided that no such 
arrangements shall modify the purposes and limitations of the 
Organization as set forth in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE XIV (SUPERVISION OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS) 


The Conference may approve arrangements placing other pub- 
lic international organizations dealing with questions relating to 
food and agriculture under the general authority of the Organiza- 
tion on such terms as may be agreed with the competent author- 
ities of the organization concerned. 


ARTICLE XV (LEGAL STATUS) 


1. The Organization shall have the capacity of a legal person to 
perform any legal act appropriate to its purpose which is not be- 
yond the powers granted to it by this Constitution. 

2. Each Member nation undertakes, in so far as it may be possi- 
ble under its constitutional procedure, to accord to the Organiza- 
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tion all the immunities and facilities which it accords to diplo- 
matic missions, including inviolability of premises and archives, 
immunity from suit, and exemptions from taxation. , 

3. The Conference shall make provision for the determines 
by an administrative tribunal of disputes relating to the condi- 
tions and terms of appointment of members of the staff. 


ARTICLE XVI (FISH AND FOREST PRODUCTS) 


In this Constitution the term “agriculture” and its derivatives 
include fisheries, marine products, forestry, and primary forestry 
products. 


ARTICLE XVII (INTERPRETATION OF CONSTITUTION) 


Any question or dispute concerning the interpretation of this 
Constitution or any international convention adopted thereunder 
shall be referred for determination to an appropriate international 
court or arbitral tribunal in the manner prescribed by rules to be 
adopted by the Conference. 


ARTICLE XVIII (EXPENSES) 


1. Subject to the provisions of Article XXV, the Director-Gen- 
eral shall submit to the Conference an annual budget covering the 
anticipated expenses of the Organization. Upon approval of a 
budget the total amount approved shall be allocated among the 
Member nations in proportions determined, from time to time, by 
the Conference. Each Member nation undertakes, subject to the 
requirements of its constitutional procedure, to contribute to the 
Organization promptly its share of the expenses so determined. 

2. Each Member nation shall, upon its acceptance of this Con- 
stitution, pay as its first contribution its proportion of the annual 
budget for the current financial year. 

3. The financial year of the Organization shall be July 1 to 
June 30 unless the Conference should otherwise determine. 


ARTICLE XIX (WITHDRAWAL) 


Any Member nation may give notice of withdrawal from the 
Organization at any time after the expiration of four years from 
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the date of its acceptance of this Constitution. Such notice shall 
take effect one year after the date of its communication to the 
Director-General of the Organization subject to the Member na- 
tion’s having at that time paid its annual contribution for eath 
year of its membership including the financial year following the 
date of such notice. 


ARTICLE XX (AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION) 


1. Amendments to this Constitution involving new obligations 
for Member nations shail require the approval of the Conference 
by a vote concurred in by a two-thirds majority of all the mem- 
bers of the Conference and shall take effect on acceptance by two 
thirds of the Member nations for each Member nation accepting 
the amendment and thereafter for each remaining Member nation 
on acceptance by it. 

2. Other amendments shall take effect on adoption by the Con- 
ference by a vote concurred in by a two-thirds majority of all the 
members of the Conference. 


ARTICLE XXI (ENTRY INTO FORCE OF CONSTITUTION) 


1. This Constitution shall be open to acceptance by the nations 
specified in Annex I. 

2. The instruments of acceptance shall be transmitted by each 
government to the United Nations Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture, which shall notify their receipt to the govern- 
ments of the nations specified in Annex I. Acceptance may be 
notified to the Interim Commission through a diplomatic repre- 
sentative, in which case the instrument of acceptance must be 
transmitted to the Commission as soon as possible thereafter. 

3. Upon the receipt by the Interim Commission of twenty noti- 
fications of acceptance the Interim Commission shall arrange for 
this Constitution to be signed in a single copy by the diplomatic 
representatives, duly authorized thereto, of the nations who shall 
have notified their acceptance, and upon being so signed on behalf 
of not less than twenty of the nations specified in Annex I this 
Constitution shall come into force immediately. 

4. Acceptances the notification of which is received after the 
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entry into force of this Constitution shall become effective upon 
receipt by the Interim Commission or the Organization. 


ARTICLE XXII (FIRST SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE) 
The United Nations Interim Commission on Food and Agri- 
culture shall convene the first session of the Conference to meet at 
a suitable date after the entry into force of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE XXIII (LANGUAGES) 


Pending the adoption by the Conference of any rules regarding 
languages, the business of the Conference shall be transacted in 
English. 

ARTICLE XXIV (TEMPORARY SEAT) 


The temporary seat of the Organization shall be at Washington 
unless the Conference should otherwise determine. 


ARTICLE XXV (FIRST FINANCIAL YEAR) 


The following exceptional arrangements shall apply in respect 
of the financial year in which this Constitution comes into force: 
(a) the budget shall be the provisional budget set forth in 
Annex II to this Constitution; and 
(b) the amounts to be contributed by the Member nations 
shall be in the proportions set forth in Annex II to this Consti- 
tution: Provided that each Member nation may deduct there- 
from the amount already contributed by it toward the expenses 
of the Interim Commission. 


ARTICLE XXVI (DISSOLUTION OF THE INTERIM COMMISSION) 


On the opening of the first session of the Conference, the United 
Nations Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture shall be 
deemed to be dissolved and its records and other property shall 
become the property of the Organization. 
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ANNEX | 


NATIONS ELIGIBLE FOR ORIGINAL MEMBERSHIP 


Australia 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

t 
El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 


India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippine Commonwealth 

Poland 

Union of South Africa 

Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 

United Kingdom 

United States of America 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


Annex II 


BUDGET FOR THE FIRST FINANCIAL YEAR 


The provisional budget for the first financial year shall be a sum 
of 2,500,000 U. S. dollars, the unspent balance of which shall con- 
stitute the nucleus of a capital fund. 

This sum shall be contributed by the Member nations in the 


" following proportions: 


Australia. ... 
Belgium .... 


Per cent 





Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

E] Salvador 
Ethiopia 


 BZEBEOSOER 


Liberia 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 





Yugoslavia 


Provision for new Members 


Done at Washington this of 
nine hundred and forty , in the English language, in a single copy 
which will be deposited in the archives of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations and of which authenticated copies 
will be transmitted by the Director-General to the governments of the 
nations enumerated in Annex I to this Constitution and of Members 
admitted to the Organization by the Conference in accordance with the 


provisions of Article II. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF we have appended our signatures: 





THE TREATY-MAKING POWER! 


When President Truman visited the House of Representatives on 
Monday he found it debating the proposed constitutional amend. 
ment offered by its Judiciary Committee to vest the power of ap. 
proving or rejecting treaties in a simple majority of both the Sen. 
ate and House instead of in a two-thirds majority of the Senate 
alone. This proposal is so important that it is disturbing to leam 
that soon after the debate began, there were only about seventy 
members on the floor and not more then twenty when it ended. 

Perhaps one reason for this apparent indifference is the feeling 
that regardless of what the House does in the matter the Senate 
will never consent to share its treaty powers. It is true that under 
our method of constitutional amendment it will be practically im- 
possible to make the proposed change unless the Senate itself is 
willing to have it made. But passage of such a proposal by the 
House* would serve definite notice that the House wishes to share 
in this power; and certainly, many Senators, regardless of their 
personal wishes or opinions, would not like to stand in the way of 
submitting the proposal to the people, which is all that an affirma- 
tive vote on their part need mean. 

The historical reasons for adopting the present constitutional 
system of treaty approval have long ceased to exist. The present 
provision for treaty approval is both undemocratic and illogical. 
It is undemocratic because it permits a minority to block a ma- 
jority in the making of peace. It is illogical because it permits a 
simple majority of the House and Senate to make war, while it 
requires two thirds of the Senate to make peace. So far as the Sen- 
ate is concerned, it is harder to make peace than to make war. 

The arrangement is illogical also, moreover, in excluding the 
House from participation in treaty-making. The House declares 
war chiefly for the purpose of achieving eventually a certain sort of 
peace; yet when the war has been won, the House has no say re- 
garding the kind of peace made as a result of it. The situation is 
even more illogical than this. A treaty supersedes any existing 
































1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, May 3, 1945. 
2 The House passed the proposal on May 9, by a vote of 288 to 88. 
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domestic law that happens to be contrary to it. But this means that 
the Senate can by its own action repeal a domestic law regardless 
of the wishes of the House. 

Finally, as Representative Sumners, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, points out: “This House, which has the initial power 
of appropriating money, is continually being called upon to exer- 
cise that function to implement treaties on which it has had no 
decision. It seems sound to me that we here, who have to appro- 
priate the money, should have a voice in passing, in the first place, 
on the soundness or unsoundness of the agreement for which the 
money is asked.” This means that it is not only unfair to exclude 
the House from participation in treaty approval but also unwise; 
for the House is likely to be much more willing to carry out a 
treaty which it has helped to approve than one in which it has had 
no voice. 





